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INTRODUCTION 


A  significant  feature  and  result  of  the  Evanston  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  be  its  study  and 
report  on  “The  Laity- -the  Christian  and  His  Vocation.  “ 
This  will  supplement  and  carry  forward  the  insights  and 
challenge  in  the  reports  from  the  conference  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  His  Daily  Work  held  in  1952  jointly  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  churches.  * 

But  the  strength  of  the  interest  is  among  church  people 
themselves.  Laymen,  together  with  the  clergy,  are  writ¬ 
ing,  speaking,  and  discussing  the  relevance  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  to  the  daily  work  by  which  men  and  women  earn 
their  income.  The  spontaneous,  creative,  and  grass  roots 
character  of  this  interest  is  illustrated  in  this  collection  of 
what  has  been  said  and  written  in  our  churches. 


For  this  publication  there  has  had  to  be,  of  course,  a 
selection  from  among  many  materials,  and  a  condensation 
of  those  chosen.  The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  begin  with 
articles  that  afford  a  general  orientation;  then  follow  anal¬ 
yses  by  laymen  who  discuss  problems  with  their  own  work 
in  five  main  occupational  areas;  in  conclusion  there  are 
reports  of  programs — one  in  a  local  church,  the  other  by  a 

demonination - representative  of  the  many  which 

have  been  or  are  being  developed  to  express  and  extend  the 
concern  of  lay  people  in  this  increasingly  absorbing  topic. 

Cameron  P.  Hall,  Executive  Director 
Department  of  the  Church  and  Economic  Life 
June  15,  1954 


The  Christian  in  His  Vocation 

By  Alfred  W.  Swan 

In  the  Lord  your  labor  is  not  in  vain. — I  Corinthians  15:58. 


IT  is  a  healthy  sign  that  church  councils  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  thesis  that  all  useful  work  is  essen¬ 
tially  religious.  Luther  was  leader  in  the  revolt 
from  the  idea  that  only  they  were  “religious”  who 
entered  the  monasteries  and  served  the  church  as 
an  institution,  that  secular  callings  were  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God.  A  corollary  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  that  of  the 
sanctity  of  all  useful  labor. . . . 

Once  in  a  sermon  Luther  said : 

Workers  with  brawn  are  prone  to  despise  workers  with 
brain,  such  as  city  secretaries  and  school  teachers.  The 
soldier  boasts  that  it  is  hard  to  ride  in  armor  and  endure 
heat,  frost,  dust  and  thirst.  But  I’d  like  to  see  a  horseman 
who  could  sit  the  whole  day  and  look  into  a  book.  It  is  no 
great  trick  to  hang  two  legs  over  a  horse.  They  say  writing 
is  just  pushing  a  feather,  but  I  notice  that  they  hang 
swords  on  their  hips  and  feathers  in  high  honor  on  their 
hats.  Writing  occupies  not  just  the  fist  or  the  foot  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  can  be  singing  and  jesting,  but  the 
whole  man.  As  for  school  teaching,  it  is  so  strenuous  that 
no  one  ought  to  be  bound  to  it  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Luther’s  preaching  was 
listened  to?.... 

Sense  of  Divine  Calling 

Elton  Trueblood,  in  Your  Other  Vocation,  says 
the  same  thing  in  language  of  our  day  when  he 
points  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  “to  suggest  that 
work  is  not  Christian  unless  it  is  work  for  the 
churches.”  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  witness  made  in  daily  work,  crediting 
it  with  more  importance  to  the  Christian  faith 
“than  what  happens  on  Sunday.” - 

*See  Report  of  North  American  Lay  Conference  on  the  Christ 

ian  and  His  Daily  Work  and  other  conference  publications 

available  from  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 


It  is  certain  that  the  redemption  of  our  times 
from  destruction  depends  on  the  reintroduction 
of  the  sense  of  divine  calling  into  our  daily  work. 
Men  are  frustrated  because  they  see  no  sense  to 
what  they  are  doing.  Their  subconscious  is  silently 
protesting  that  what  they  are  doing  is  destructive 
of  social  good  or  ruinous  to  individual  character. 
Life  could  be  sweetened  and  strengthened  if  more 
persons  were  committed  to  the  view  that  they  will 
do  only  what  contributes  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  to  human  welfare. . . . 

If  then,  remedial  to  our  spiritual  need,  we  must 
restore  the  sense  of  Christian  vocation  to  our  occu¬ 
pational  connection  with  the  world,  what  must  ive 
do  to  achieve  this  end? 

Unworthy  Service 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  have  to  recognize  that 
some  jobs  are  nded  out  when  they  do  not  render 
worthy  service  to  mankind _ 

Gambling  is  a  legal  vocation  in  many  countries. 
Some  states  advertise  it  on  large  billboards: 
“Gambling  is  no  sin.”  Its  profits  and  taxes  sustain 
economics.  Its  indulgence  appears  to  give  the 
pleasure  of  tension  to  many.  Is  the  manufacture  of 
its  equipment  and  manipulation  of  its  devices  the 
kind  of  vocation  you  would  care  to  go  into  for  less 
than  how  many  grand  per  year?  If  not  for  less, 
why  for  more? 

Drug  and  medical  quackery  is  a  highly  profitable 
area  of  operation.  The  medical  codes  and  the  food 
and  drug  acts  constantly  have  to  be  defended 
against  persons  and  concerns  who  would  violate 
them,  if  only  they  could  make  some  quick  bucks. 

.  . .  .Why  not  engage  in  the 

liquor  business?  It  is  legal;  it  is  highly  profitable; 
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it  is  sometimes  elegant,  exhibiting  “men  of  dis¬ 
tinction”  among  its  clients ;  but  degraded  skid  row 
derelicts  are  also  among  its  end  products. . . . 

Worth  of  a  Job 

In  the  next  place,  we  should  recognize  that  all 
useful  work  is  honorable.  This  was  Luther’s  great 
discovery.  Useful  to  whom?  Useful  to  men  and  to 
God.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
divisions  of  duties.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage 
in  Ecclesiasticus  38  on  the  ploughman,  the 
artificer,  the  smith  and  the  potter : 

All  these  put  their  trust  in  their  hands ; 

And  each  becometh  wise  in  his  own  work. 

Without  these  shall  not  a  city  be  inhabited, 

And  men  shall  not  sojourn  nor  walk  up  and  down 
therein.  .  .  . 

They  shall  not  declare  instruction  and  judgment; 

And  where  parables  are  they  shall  not  be  found. 

But  they  will  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world; 

And  in  the  handiwork  of  their  craft  is  their  prayer. 

The  real  prayer  of  our  lives  is  in  the  labor  with 
which  we  serve  the  gods  we  pledge  our  livings  to. 
Theodore  Parker  once  preached  a  sermon  on  “The 
Duties  of  the  Milkman.”  A  milk-struck  city  quickly 
learns  how  indispensable  in  the  pattern  of  civilized 
life  is  the  man  who  in  the  lonesome  hours  before 
dawn  sets  the  bottles  on  the  step. .  .  . 

In  the  next  place,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
as  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  financial  in¬ 
come  can  never  measure  the  worth  of  a  job.  That 
wage  scale  and  salary  bracket  contribute  to  physi¬ 
cal,  social  and  psychological  security  there  can  be 
no  doubt- . . . 

We  need  to  re-examine  and  freshly  justify  the 
vocations  of  the  merchant,  the  realtor,  the  insur¬ 
ance  agent  and  the  labor  organizer.  All  are  service¬ 
able  to  society.  Why  should  they  not  join  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  professional  groups  in  standing  be¬ 
fore  a  Christian  company,  telling  what  their  serv¬ 
ices  are  and  justifying  themselves  to  the  world? 

..A  test  of  vocation  and  divine  calling  is  service 
rendered  and  the  psychic  and  social  incomes  that 
derive  therefrom,  rather  than  the  purely 
monetary. 

Again,  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  recognize  the 
increasing  place  of  public  service  in  the  range  of 
vocations.  However  the  emphasis  wavers  between 
government  employment  and  private  enterprise, 
the  distinction  is  not  absolute.  There  are  going  to 
be  more  and  more  public  services. . . . 

This  involves  a  multitude  of  persons  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  policies  of  public  welfare,  public  health, 
mental  health,  social  welfare,  public  education. 
And  the  obligations  to  render  good  service  are  the 
same  for  the  cabinet  secretary  as  for  the  office 
secretary.  Indeed,  if  there  can  be  any  distinction, 
there  is  the  special  obligation  to  serve  with  com¬ 
plete  devotion  when  the  public  is  being  served.... 

That  we  are  to  serve  in  “singleness  of  heart,  as 
to  Christ;  not  in  the  way  of  eyeservice,  as  men- 
pleasers,  but  as  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will 


of  God  from  the  heart,  rendering  service  with  a 
good  will  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men,”  means 
that  we  should  work,  whether  we  are  watched  or 
not,  and  that  we  will  be  honest,  even  if  we  are  di¬ 
rected  not  to  be . 

Again,  the  professions  must  be  infused  with  an 
ancient  and  honorable  sense  of  vocation.  The  doc¬ 
tor  might  well  frame  alongside  the  oath  of  Hip- 
procrates  the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus  : 

Honor  a  physician  with  the  honor  due  unto  him 

For  the  uses  which  ye  have  made  of  him. 

For  the  Lord  hath  created  him; 

For  of  the  most  high  cometh  healing, 

And  he  shall  receive  honor  of  the  king.  .  .  . 

Of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection; 

And  of  his  work  there  is  no  end ; 

And  from  him  is  peace  over  all  the  earth. 

But  lest  this  set  the  physician  on  high,  let  him 
consider  the  conclusion  of  the  passage : 

He  that  sinneth  before  his  Maker, 

Let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  physician! 

No  other  vocation  commands  higher  respect  and 
warmer  affection;  and  none  is  capable  of  more 
corruption. . . . 

The  teaching  professions  deserve  their  acolade, 
providing  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  mass  of  popular  belief  and  public 
support. . . . 

The  politician  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  rise  to 
the  call  for  statesmen.  Hats  off  to  the  men  who 
go  down  into  the  pit  of  politics.  Would  that  we 
had  many  better  ones,  committed  to  the  service  of 
Christ  and  of  men. 

The  policeman  and  the  preacher  are  brothers 
under  their  respective  attire.  Both  are  better  for 
living  near  the  people.  They  seek  to  control — the 
one  by  law  when  necessary,  the  other  by  love  when 
possible — the  desire  of  men  to  live  and  be  free,  to 
feast  and  to  seek  fellowship. 

Sacrament  of  Life 

Once  more,  we  should  recognize  that  common  to 
every  vocation  is  the  summons  to  the  ultimate 
sacrament  of  life.  This  should  be  a  cheerful  and 
gracious  commitment  to  the  skills  and  tasks  at 
hand,  or  a  prayerful  and  sacrificial  devotion  where 
the  exigencies  demand. 

What  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  about  the 
minister  is  just  as  chargeable  to  everyone,  the 
milkman,  the  postman,  the  scientist  and  the  editor : 
“Do  your  best  to  present  yourself  to  God  as  one 
approved,  a  workman  who  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  handling  the  word  of  truth.”... 

I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  to  present 
your  bodies,  your  minds,  your  commitment  and  de¬ 
votion,  a  living  sacrifice,  which  is  your  rational 
service,  unto  God,  by  whose  high  calling  you  are 
called  in  every  vocation. 

ALFRED  W.  SWAN  has  been  the  minister  of  First 
Congregational  Church,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  since  19S0. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  THE  PULPIT,  from  issue  of 
June  1954. 
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Where  We  Are  With  What  We  Have 

b  y  A  I.  E  X  A  X  II  E  IK  M  1LLE  K 

The  use  of  one’s  work  and  its  relation  to  workmates, 
competitors  and  clients  all  add  up  to  determine  one’s 
Christian  service 


This  article  is  fifth  in  a 
series  to  help  readers 
understand  some  issues 
that  the  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of 
Churches  will  discuss  this 
summer  in  Evanston,  III. 


g  ALEXANDER  MILLER, 
New  Zealand  -  trained 
pastor,  is  lecturer  in  re- 
ligion  at  Stanford.  He 
jy  is  the  author  of  "Chris- 
tian  Faith  and  My  Job" 


VV/"  ORK  is  becoming  a  problem 

**  again,  as  it  has  been  several 
times  before  in  Christian  history.  It 
has  not  always  been  a  problem,  and 
I  suppose  most  Christians  in  most 
generations  have  been  too  busy  work¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  place  of  work  in 
the  purpose  of  God  or  the  place  of 
their  own  particular  work  in  his  plan. 

That  was  apparently  the  case  with 
the  men  of  the  Bible.  Man  went  forth 
to  his  work  and  his  labor  until  the 
evening— that  was  one  of  the  facts  of 
life,  as  natural  as  that  hands  have 
fingers  or  that  grass  is  green. . . . 

Work  did  become  a  problem  in  New 
Testament  times,  when  the  new  reli¬ 
gious  enthusiasm  of  the  Christians 
apparently  made  some  of  them  neg¬ 
lectful  of  the  humdrum  business  of 
daily  living.  Twice  Paul  had  to  warn 
the  Thessalonians  that  if  we  live  in 
the  world  we  have  a  rent  to  pay,  and 
that  Christians  can  become  a  scandal 
to  outsiders  if  they  substitute  piety 
for  practicality. 

And  it  was  not  long  after  New  Tes¬ 
tament  times  before  Christianity  got 
mixed  up  with  certain  types  of  piety 
(they  did  not  come  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  from  the  gospel)  which 
really  taught  that  spirituality  was 
better  than  practicality. 

That  is  not  the  whole  story  of  the 
monasteries,  where  men  sometimes 
worked  very  hard  indeed.  But  it  is 
certainly  true  that  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Luther  felt  that  he 
had  to  assert  again  the  essential  godli¬ 
ness  of  bearing  and  rearing  children, 
making  shoes  and  tending  fields. 

So  it  is  to  Luther  chiefly,  with  Cal¬ 


vin  and  the  Puritans  after  him,  that 
we  owe  the  notion  of  “the  priesthood 
of  all  believers” — the  idea  that  the 
first  and  best  service  a  man  can  ren¬ 
der  to  God  is  the  conscientious  use 
of  his  brain  and  of  his  hands.  This  is 
“the  calling  (vocation)  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  man”:  to  serve  God  where  he  is 
with  what  he  has,  if  the  place  is  an 
honorable  place,  which  is  to  say  a 
useful  one. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  vocation, 
which  all  we  Protestants  agree  with 
in  a  general  sort  of  way.  But  why 
should  we  be  discussing  it  with  such 
unusual  energy  at  just  this  time? 

Why  should  the  World  Council  of 
Chui'ches,  meeting  this  summer  to 
discuss  “The  Christian  Hope,”  have  a 
special  section  on  the  Christian  voca¬ 
tion?.... 

ThE  fact  is  that  something  has  gone 
wrong  in  the  field  of  work,  which 
means  we  can  no  longer  take  it  for 
granted  that  daily  work  is  the  work 
of  God. 

It  is  not  that  we  give  an  undue 
priority  to  spirituality,  as  did  the  men 
of  Luther’s  time.  It  is  that  Christians 
of  our  time,  while  they  hold  to  Lu¬ 
ther’s  doctrine  in  a  general  way,  and 
believe  that  daily  work  is  the  work 
of  God,  have  an  increasingly  uneasy 
conscience  about  the  kind  of  work 
they  do  and  the  way  they  do  it.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  several: 

1.  We  can  be  thankful  that  part  of 
the  reason  is  an  increased  Chi'istian 
vitality  and  sensitivity  in  the  main 
body  of  Protestantism.  We  know  that 
God  is  not  truly  honored  on  Sundays 
if  he  is  dishonored  on  weekdays,  and 
this  forces  us  to  ask  rigorous  questions 
about  the  work  of  the  world  and  the 
way  it  gets  done. 

For  example,  can  a  doctor  be  sure 
that  under  present  conditions  his 
services  get  to  the  people  who  need 
them  most?  Or  can  an  advertising 


man  have  any  real  confidence  that 
the  amount  of  effort  and  ingenuity 
which  goes  into  advertising  brings  a 
commensurate  social  good? 

2.  The  fact  is  that  modern  life,  espe¬ 
cially  modei’n  industry  and  commerce, 
has  brought  into  being  a  variety  of 
new  types  of  work  and  new  kinds  of 
jobs,  which  were  simply  not  in  the 
picture  when  Luther  shaped  his  doc¬ 
trine,  or  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Puritans,  who  are  our  immediate 
fathers  in  the  faith. 

We  begin  to  have  a  suspicion,  for 
example,  that  the  reason  why  so  many 
workingmen  in  the  older  industrial 
countries  separate  themselves  from 
the  church  is  that  they  cannot  see  any 
clear  connection  between  the  faith  the 
church  holds  and  the  kind  of  work 
they  do.  The  church  talks  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  service;  their  woi’k  is  com¬ 
petitive  and  wasteful. 

3.  We  have  to  discuss  this  matter 
again  because  we  find  the  older  forms 
of  thoughts  are  just  not  adequate  to 
cope  with  our  problem. 

What  Luther  said  was  essentially 
right:  that  we  can  believe.  But  if 
what  he  said  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
twentieth-  centui'y  world,  it  will  have 
to  be  stated  in  new  forms  and  applied 
in  new  ways... . 

For  example,  we  say  and  believe 
that  we  honor  manual  woi’k  as  much 
as  we  do  intellectual  and  professional, 
but  we  still  have  in  our  bones  the 
feeling  (probably  from  the  Greeks) 
that  the  work  of  the  mind  is  moie 
honorable  than  the  work  of  the  hands. 
And  from  our  Puritan  forebeai’s  we 
have  the  notion  that  the  normal  work 
of  the  responsible  Christian  citizen  is 
professional  or  managerial. 

Because  of  this  double  bias — in 
favor  of  intellectual  and  professional- 
managerial  occupations — we  some¬ 
times  do  grave  injustice  to  our  chil- 
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dren  by  insisting  on  training  them  in 
professional  skills  for  which  they  have 
no  aptitude,  and  denying  them  the 
right  to  earn  their  living  by  manual 
skills  for  which,  it  may  be,  they  were 
born. 

PrOTESTANT  America’s  bluff  needs 
to  be  called  at  this  point.  We  are 
neither  as  Christian  nor  as  democratic 
in  this  matter  as  we  suppose. 

There  is  further  bias,  sometimes 
equally  disastrous,  in  favor  of  the 
so-called  “full-time”  Christian  voca¬ 
tions.  Again  we  would  deny  as  Lu¬ 
ther  did  that  the  work  of  the  ministry 
is  any  more  sacred  than  the  work  of 
the  plowman. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch 
there  runs  through  all  our  youth 
work,  for  example,  the  assumption 
that  the  young  Christian  who  is  really 
“all  out  for  Christ”  will  become  a 
minister  or  missionary  rather  than  a 
lawyer  or  mechanic. . .  . 

Clearly  there  is  a  whole  range  of 
problems  here. ... 

.  .  .  .We  have  to  work  through 
for  our  modern  selves  what  “the 
priesthood  of  all  believers”  means. 

For  most  of  us  it  will  mean  not 
only  doing  our  work  well,  but  looking 
very  seriously  and  very  critically  at 
the  basis  on  which  the  work  is  done 
— about  the  use  to  which  the  work  is 
put,  and  about  the  relations  into  which 
it  brings  us  with  our  workmates,  our 
competitors  and  our  clients. 

There  are  increasing  resources  for 
this  kind  of  study.  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  local  coun¬ 
cils  can  make  available  material  about 
it,  and  there  are  more  and  more  good 
books  of  the  type  of  W.  R.  Forrester’s 
“Christian  Vocation.”  But  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  for  the  church-on-the- 
corner  and  must  be  tackled  there. 

To  study  it  together  is  a  key  job 
for  the  laymen,  who  know  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  This  is  one  job  that 
cannot  be  left  to  the  parson.  His  job 
has  its  own  problems,  but  about  the 
layman’s  job  the  parson  probably 
knows  less  than  anyone  else  in  the 
church. 
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Workingman  and  Bureaucrat 

A  Christian  View  of  Vocation  in  Office  and  Factory 

Will'rim  kfnv  William  May  is  instructor  in  religion  and 
1  •  Biblical  literature  at  Smith  College. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  get  a  man  to  talk, 
get  him  to  talk  about  his  job.  Modern  man  tends  to  identify  him¬ 
self  with  his  function  in  society....  ....Perhaps 

the  clearest  indication  of  this  fact  is  the  automatic  answer  we 
make  today  when  we  are  asked  the  question,  “Who  is  he?”  More 
often  than  not,  we  answer  in  terms  of  a  man’s  function:  We  say, 
he  is  a  carpenter;  or,  he  is  a  trucker;  or,  he  is  a  manager  at 
Hall’s.  The  significance  of  this  type  of  answer  is  clear,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  men  have  not  always  been  accustomed 
to  answering  in  this  way:  The  ancient  Israelite,  for  example, 
identified  himself  with  his  family.  To  the  question,  “Who  is 
he  ?  ’  ,  more  than  likely  the  reply  was,  he  is  a  son  of  Benjamin 
or  a  son  of  Judah.... 

..In  still  another  age  we  know  that  a  man  might  he  identified 
with  his  property  or  possessions.  In  reply  to  the  question,  Who 
is  he,  the  most  pertinent  answer  might  he  not  simply,  he  is  a 
farmer,  hut,  he  has  that  big  farm  on  the  south  slope  of  the  town, 
or  the  little  grocery  behind  the  hank,  or  the  factory  by  the  river. 
..Our  modern  industrial  cities,  however,  have  seen  most  of  these 
forms  of  identification  replaced  by  identity  through  job.... 

Modern  life  then  has  tended  to  destroy  an  abiding  relationship 
to  region,  talent,  property  or  the  “large*-”  family  and  driven 
man  to  seek  his  identity  in  terms  of  job  or  function.  Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  for  the  Christian  to  examine  the  work-values 
involved  in  our  culture, . .  We  are  still  in  the  process  of  self- 
discovery  and  self-understanding.  This  is  not  counsel  for  the 
wisdom  of  inactivity.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  self-understand¬ 
ing  may  be  our  most  responsible  activity. 

What  is  required  from  the  church  is  a  certain  responsiveness 
to  the  relations  men  enter  into  in  their  dominant  roles  of  work¬ 
ingman  and  bureaucrat.... 

THE  BUREAUCRAT 

Between  10:30  a.m.  and  12  noon  in  a  Cleveland  heater  factory 
battalions  of  girls  working  on  assembly  lines  leave  at  10-minute 
intervals  for  the  company  dining  hall.  They  pass  through  a 
cafeteria  line  thoughtfully  supplied  even  with  the  foods  of  the 
national  origins  of  the  workers.  At  12  noon  battalions  of  office 
girls  file  into  the  same  cafeteria  through  another  door  from  an 
adjoining  building.  They  pass  through  the  same  line  and  eat 
the  same  food,  an  hour  later.... 

The  girl  in  the  office  of  the  heater  company  is  a  member  of  a 
bureaucracy.  She  could  just  as  easily  work  for  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington,  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Army, 
the  C.I.O.,  the  Sun  Oil  Company,  or  any  one  of  the  thousands 
of  large  bureaucratic  organizations  in  the  country.... 

Whether  a  person  working  for  a  company  is  Vice-President 
in  charge  of  manufacturing,  a  sales  representative  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  or  a  typist  in  the  home  office,  he  fulfills  a  definite  function, 
a  prescribed  and  specialized  area  of  activity,  which  will  survive 
the  death,  departure,  or  promotion  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
happens  to  he  filling  it.  These  functions  are  arranged  in  a 
hierarchy.  The  diagram  of  the  office  is  the  pyramid.  Typists  and 
file  clerks,  supervisors,  division  heads,  departmental  chiefs,  Vice 
Presidents,  and  President  are  related  to  each  other  in  an  ordered 
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sequence  to  the  top.  The  bureaucracy  is  not  intended  to  he  a 
democracy.  Authority  comes  from  above,  rather  than  below,  and 
extends  downward  to  the  very  procedure  for  filing  a  given  receipt. 
..The  pattern  of  the  office  is  well-nigh  universal: 

A  long  counter  or  a  receptionist  at  a  desk  cuts  off  the  public 
from  the  work-life  of  the  office  in  a  more  discreet  way  than  the 
guard  at  the  factory  gate.  On  the  other  side  of  the  counter  the 
authority  of  the  company  operates.... 

Desks  are  spaced  an  equal  distance  from  each  other.  The  front 
row  is  occupied  by  typists  and  file  clerks,  the  back  row  at  the 
windows  by  the  salesmen  for  the  department.  To  the  left  are 
the  offices  of  the  assistant  sales  manager  and  the  manager.  These 
offices  are  walled  off  from  the  floor  and  from  each  other  by  glass 
partitions.  The  manager’s  office  is  to  the  rear.  From  his  office, 
somewhat  deep  in  the  authority  of  the  company,  he  has  a  com¬ 
manding  view  of  the  typists,  the  desks  of  the  salesmen  and  the 
assistant  sales  manager. 

The  gradation  of  jobs  within  the  office  is  unmistakable:  The 
typists  are  most  exposed  by  location  to  the  public.  Furthermore, 
they  use  40-inch  desks.  The  salesmen  enjoy  whatever  advantages 
accrue  to  them  from  location  near  windows  and  from  the  finality 
of  the  hack  wall  against  which  they  are  placed.  They  use  com¬ 
pany  Clievrolets  for  their  trips,  and  in  the  office  they  have  48-inch 
desks  with  a  wooden  chair  to  the  side.  The  assistant  manager  has 
an  office  to  himself  with  floor  tiling  and  with  a  supply  of  up¬ 
holstered  chairs  for  his  guests.  The  top  manager  has  a  personal 
secretary  whose  desk  is  detached  from  the  regularity  of  the  front 
row  and  located  just  outside  his  office.  Those  who  gain  entrance 
to  the  office  are  in  the  presence  of  floor  carpeting,  drapes,  a 
small  conference  table,  water  carafe  and  glasses,  leather  chairs, 
and  a  manager  who  uses  a  60-inch  desk. 

All  these  marks  of  prestige  are  quite  orderly  and  acceptable. 
They  are  ways  of  publicizing  authority.  They  are  not  intended 
simply  to  cater  to  the  ego  of  the  worker,  certainly  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  worker,  but  to  make  legitimate  the  commands  and  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  company.  They  are  quickly  assimilated  by  the 
promoted  man  as  accepted  signs  of  his  function. ... 

At  this  point  we  touch  upon  the  dominant  spiritual  problem 
facing  the  bureaucracy  today — the  fact  that  it  is  an  authoritarian 

structure  in  a  democratic  society.... 

....The  voice  of  the  lower  levels  rarely 

reaches  toward  the  top,  except  as  the  voice  of  the  union.... 

In  the  course  of  time  the  authority  of  management  has  been 
modified  by  the  awareness  that  the  material  it  is  attempting  to 
control  is  human.  But  the  insuperable  barrier  to  democracy  is 
that  management  can  never  yield  any  control  to  the  claimants 
to  whom  it  listens.  These  claims  merely  add  complexity  to  the 
material  that  executives  manipulate.  Certainly  this  is  not  the 
result  of  any  sinister  characteristic  of  the  managers.... 

It  is  always  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  authoritarian  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bureaucracy  in  the  free  society.  Actually  our  insti¬ 
tutions  have  remained  fairly  open.  It  is  the  very  grave  duty  of 
the  executive  to  encourage  and  preserve  openness.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  adopting  some  of  the  mannerisms  of  democracy, 
the  committee  meeting,  or  the  family  approach.  But  it  does 
require  moral  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  the  inner 
office,  if  he  is  not  to  take  too  seriously  his  inner  sanctum,  that 
he  listen  attentively  to  the  voices  outside. 
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To  one  ordinary  way  of  thinking, 
there  is  nothing  more  common- 
Dlace  and  burdensome  than  the 

i 

day’s  work.  It  is  what  we  have  to  do 
to  acquire  the  means  for  enjoying 
leisure. 

...There  is  enough  solid  truth  in  this 
popular  view  to  make  possible  a  very 
strong  argument  in  its  favor,  espe¬ 
cially  if  leisure  be  carefully  enough 
distinguished  from  chronic  inertia... 
But  $ince  most  of  us,  whatever  our 
theories  and  preferences,  must  work 
during  most  of  our  lives,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  examine  again  some 
of  the  reasons  for  urging  that  ordi¬ 
nary  work,  no  less  than  leisure,  can 
have  intrinsic  values  of  the  highest 
order. 

This  estimate  of  the  day’s  work  is 
identified  in  the  closest  way  with 
democratic  and  Protestant  views  of 
human  life.  Aristocratic  thought  has 
always  tended  to  exalt  the  privileged 
status  of  a  ruling  class,  free  to  come 
and  go  at  will,  and  to  regard  the  toil 
of  the  multitude,  even  of  expert 
craftsmen  and  professional  people,  as 
an  inferior  way  of  living. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  mo¬ 
nastic  and  quasi-monastic  ethics,  in 
both  Christian  and  non-Christian 
cultures,  have  explicitly  recognized  at 
least  two  grades  of  morality:  the 
everyday  decency  of  plain  believers, 
and  a  superior  perfection  possible 
only  for  an  ascetic  elite.  Against  both 
these  ways  of  disparaging  the  life  and 
moral  excellence  open  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  democratic  and  Protestant 
principles  are  strongly  set.  Work  as 
well  as  leisure,  laymen  equally  with 
clerics,  are  declared  worthy  of  hu¬ 
man  honor  and  divine  favor. 

In  its  most  basic  features,  the 
Christian  idea  of  vocation  is  religious 
and  theological.  It  refers  to  that  di¬ 
vine  calling  or  summons  that  comes 
to  every  man  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  becomes  an  urgent  reality.,.. 

Mature  Fulfillment 
...The  fundamental  response  required 
from  man,  moreover,  is  not  merely 
the  intellectual  or  verbal  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  some  assertion  about 
God,  but  the  wholehearted  practical 
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Finding  satisfaction  in  your  day’s  work 


devotion  traditionally  called  faith  and 
love.  This  response  is  nothing  less 
than  a  profound  realignment  of  the 
whole  personal  outlook,  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  motives,  and  re¬ 
valuation  of  the  goals  toward'  which 
the  newly  awakened  believer’s  life  is 
directed.  As  a  dynamic  new  loyalty, 
faith  in  God  works  continuously  to 
reshape  a  man’s  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  Not  because  he  plans  it  so, 
but  because  he  finds  himself  moved 
as  irresistibly  as  one  is  moved  by  love 
for  one’s  child,  mate,  comrade,  or 
country,  he  seeks  to  give  worthy  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  deep  commitment  in 
fitting  service  of  God  and  men. 

Now  such  religious  experience  as 
this  comes  to  men  in  and  largely 
through  the  social  situations  in  which 
they  live.  God’s  word  is  mediated 
through  all  sorts  of  natural  events, 
historical  processes,  and  human  re¬ 
lationships...  . 

Highlights  of  Living 

Each  man’s  part  in  this  social  fab¬ 
ric  consists  chiefly  of  the  work  he 
carries  on  day  after  day,  year  after 
year.  Needless  to  say  he  identifies 
himself  with  his  world  in  other  essen¬ 
tial  ways  also — through  imaginative 
vision  that  ranges  back  over  its  his¬ 
tory  and  forward  in  hope  for  its  fu¬ 
ture;  through  unsought  moments  of 
emotional  uplift  or  of  poignant  sym¬ 
pathy;  through  intimate  sharing  of 
anxieties  and  joys  with  trusted 
friends;  and  through  solitary  heights 
of  prayer.  Without  these  highlights, 
the  landscape  of  anyone’s  living  •  is 
dull  and  flat.  But  the  solid  rock  and 
earth  which  they  can  illuminate  is 
mostly  the  labor  that  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  ordinary  human  living.  Un¬ 
less  God’s  word  comes  to  most  men 
and  women  through  their  work,  it 
can  have  at  best  a  narrow  place  in 
their  lives. 

Happily,  meaningful  work  has 
many  characteristics  that  make  it  a 
fit  medium  for  the  divine  summons 
and  the  required  human  response. 
For  one  thing,  the  demands  of  a  job 
are  not  arbitrary  or  capricious,  but 
objective  and  intrinsic  demands.  To 
work  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal;  to 


manage  plants  or  animals;  to  plan  or 
to  participate  in  a  social  enterprise 
means  to  learn  the  ways  of  other  be¬ 
ings  than  oneself,  and  to  adapt  one’s 
impulses  to  their  stubborn  require¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  such  learning  and 
adaptation  call  for  long-term  persist¬ 
ence;  a  disciplined  regularity  of  ef¬ 
fort  that  lasts  through  rough  and 
smooth  weather,  success  and  failure; 
a  hard-won  cumulative  mastery  of 
tools,  materials,  methods,  and  one¬ 
self. 

But  work  is  not  merely  exacting.  It 
is  rewarding  in  a  unique  and  pro¬ 
found  way.  Only  the  serious  work¬ 
man  can  have  the  special  satisfactions 
of  one  who  shares  in  the  productivity 
on  which  continuing  human  life  it¬ 
self  depends.  He  and  his  fellows 
carry  the  weight  of  our  survival  on 
their  shoulders.  If  the  daily  needs  of 
mankind  are  to  be  met,  the  faithful, 
daily  labor  of  competent  workers 
must  go  on  without  more  than  brief 
interruptions.. . . 

The  Responsible  Adult 

In  such  participation,  moreover, 
we  ordinary  men  and  women  should 
have  an  obvious  and  indispensable 
chance  for  personal  fulfillment  of  the 
exacting  sort  that  consists  in  losing 
one’s  life  to  find  it.  At  least  one  essen¬ 
tial  difference — perhaps  the  most  basic 
difference  —  between  infantile  and 
adult  human  beings  is  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  irresponsible  egoists,  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  morally  responsible  (i.e.  re¬ 
sponsive  and  dependable)  persons. 
...To  become  a  man,  one  must  leave 
paradise  behind  (save  for  the  holi¬ 
days  that,  now  and  again,  even  a 
strong  man  needs)  and  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Mere  physi¬ 
cal  sweat,  moreover,  is  not  enough. 
The  maturing  effect  of  work  lies  pri¬ 
marily  not  in  physical  exhaustion  but 
in  a  slowly  growing  readiness  to  sink 
oneself  in  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done,  and  so  to  discover  or  develop  a 
new  perspective  in  which  one’s  own 
naive  desires  are  no  longer  dominant. 

Such  maturing,  without  which  no 
one  becomes  a  responsible  adult,  is 
not  by  itself  what  Christian  theology 
calls  regeneration;  but  it  involves 


many  of  the  same  processes  and  mo¬ 
tives.  And  for  very  many  Christians, 
from  the  days  of  the  fishermen-apos- 
tles  and  of  Paul,  the  tent-maker,  to 
our  own,  the  working  life  in  which 
most  men  and  women  come  to  adult¬ 
hood  has  been  the  context  in  which 
they  have  heard  God’s  call  to  a  still 
more  difficult  kind  of  maturity. . . . 

A  Christian  Vocation 

One  further  essential  word  is  need¬ 
ed.  A  working  man  or  woman  and  a 
community  of  men  and  women  for 
whom  Christian  vocation  in  this  full 
sense  has  become  real  cannot  escape 
some  fairly  drastic  consequences  for 
the  working  life  itself.  In  the  first 
place,  one  for  whom  the  day’s  work 
has  taken  on  the  character  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  vocation  may  well  find  his  choice 
of  jobs  (in  as  far  as  he  can  choose) 
rather  different  from  that  of  a  purely 
secular  worker  intent  on  prestige  or 
profit  instead  of  the  satisfaction  of 
fundamental  human  needs.  On  the 
one  hand,  for  the  Christian  some ' 
kinds  of  profitable  work  are  excluded 
if  they  involve  too  much  sacrifice  of 
integrity  or  of  concern  for  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Christian  may  choose  quite  happily 
a  useful  job  with  less  glamour  and 
more  solid  human  satisfaction  for 
himself  and  others,  because  he  is  not 
hampered  by  artificial  cravings  for 
show. , . . 

These  same  demands,  needless  to 
say,  apply  also  to  the  way  the  job  is 
done.  For  the  Christian,  good  work¬ 
manship  is  not  only  an  affirmation  of 
personal  integrity  and  social  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  an  expression  of  religious 
devotion  and  a  continuing  source  of 
religious  insight.  Even  when  his  overt 
performance  is  the  same  as  that  of 
his  non-religious  neighbor,  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  his  total  life  is  different  for 
it  involves  different  motives  and  a 
more  ample  perspective.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  workman  is  different,  even  when 
his  work  looks  the  same. 

Dr.  Calhoun,  a  Congregational  minister, 
is  professor  of  historical  theology,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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BUSINESS  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  VOCATION 

An  address  by  Halbert  McNair  Jones  delivered  during  the  1950  Conference  on  Christian 
Vocation  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Laurinburg 
.C.  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  treasurer  of  Morgan- Jones,  Inc.  of  New 
York  City  and  president  of  Waverly  Mills,  Inc.  of  Laurinburg. 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  BUSINESS— ITS  CHIEF  PROBLEM 

In  the  consideration  of  business  as  a  vocation,  many  people 
have  a  confused  idea  of  just  what  business  really  is.  The 
function  of  a  businessman  is  to  combine  and  coordinate 
materials,  machines,  money,  and  the  efforts  andabilities  of 
men  to  make  the  most  effective  possible  contribution  to  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  Obviously,  the  discharge  of  this 
function  involves  a  tremendous  variety  of  skills  and  activi¬ 
ties,  many  of  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  view  as  voca¬ 
tions  connected  with  business.  Let  me  cite  an  illustration 
from  my  own  experience.  One  of  our  textile  companies  is 
engaged  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  and  distributing 
bedspreads.  In  that  process  we  use  the  vocations  which  are 
regularly  associated  with  business,  such  as  personnel  man¬ 
agers,  secretaries,  accountants,  superintendents,  foremen, 
and  salesmen,  but  we  also  use  designers,  artists,  advertising 
copy  writers,  interior  decorators,  photographers,  models, 
colorists,  patent  lawyers,  etc.  The  list  could  be  endless.  The 
point  to  be  made  is  that  business  as  a  vocation  includes 
many  activities  and  skills  not  normally  associated  with 
business  --  and  the  principal  job  of  the  businessman  is  not 
handling  materials  or  money,  but  dealing  with,  cooperating 
with,  and  directing  men.  The  businessman  will  succeed  or 
fail  as  he  succeeds  or  fails  in  dealing  with  people.  The 
business  vocation  is  thus  pre-eminently  a  personnel  matter. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  BUSINESS 

AS  A  CHRISTIAN  VOCATION 

A.  Responsibilities  as  Men 

Every  vocation  is  pursued  by  an  individual -- a  man --and 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  man 
must  first  determine  his  responsibilities  as  a  man.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question  of  the  lawyer,  “Which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?’’  Jesus  said,  “Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command¬ 
ment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it  --  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Jesus  here  defines  the  two  major 
areas  of  man’s  responsibility  --  (1)  To  God,  and  (2)  to 
his  fellow  man. 

(I)  Responsibility  to  God 

Obviously,  the  person  engaged  in  business  has  the  same  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  God  as  has  anyone  else.  All  of  us  are  His 
creatures.  We,  in  fact,  own  nothing.  All  that  we  have  and 
are  we  have  received  from  a  merciful  and  loving  God,  and 
we  hold  what  we  have  —  our  time,  our  talents,  our  pos¬ 
sessions,  in  temporary  trust  as  stewards  who  are  accountable 
to  God  for  the  use  to  which  we  put  His  gifts.  You  will  re¬ 
member  the  parable  of  the  talents.  The  reward  of  the 
owner  of  the  properities  went  to  those  who  could  render  a 
good  account  of  their  stewardship  —  who  used  the  talents 
for  the  profit  of  the  owner.  In  the  discharge  of  our  steward¬ 
ship,  we  must  be  found  profitable  to  God.  We  must  use  our 
time,  our  talents,  and  our  treasures  in  ways  which  will 


advance  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  responsibility 
to  God  covers  all  the  areas  of  our  lives,  including  our 
vocations.  .  .  . 

(2)  Responsibility  to  Our  Fellowman 

“Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’’  The  addition  of 
those  last  two  words,  “as  thyself,”  places  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  each  of  us,  a  responsibility  which  even  the 
most  unselfish  will  find  impossible  to  fulfill  completely.  And 
yet,  there  is  the  command  from  the  highest  authority  which 
the  world  has  ever  known  --  from  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  love  our  neighbors,  not  a  passive 
love,  but  a  love  that  expresses  itself  in  genuine  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our  fellows  --  the  same 
interest  in  and  concern  which  we  have  for  our  own  affairs.... 
Therefore,  as  men,  as  individual  human  beings,  regardless 
of  vocation,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  God  and  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  our  fellowmen.  How  can  these  responsibilities  be 
fulfilled  in  the  business  vocation? 

B.  The  Fulfilling  of  Responsibilities  in  Business  Vocation 
(1)  People 

As  we  have  noted  before,  a  businessman  is  concerned  more 
with  personnel,  with  dealing  with  people,  than  with  any 
other  phase  of  business  responsibility.  These  people  include 
his  associates,  his  employers,  his  employees,  his  suppliers, 
his  customers,  the  citizens  of  his  community,  and  the  public 
generally.  To  do  his  job,  the  businessman  musr  of  necessity 
be  interested  in  people.  He  must  know  how  to  cooperate 
with,  inform,  and  lead  these  groups  of  individuals  in  a 
manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  each  of  them.  Such  a  responsi¬ 
bility  requires  a  fundamental  conviction  regarding  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  worth  of  every  individuals.  Belief  in  the  infinite 
value  of  every  individual,  regardless  of  his  personal  circum¬ 
stances,  is  one  of  our  great  Christian  affirmations. .  .To  dis¬ 
charge  his  responsibility  to  the  people  with  whomhe  deals, 
the  businessman  must  have  this  belief.  Without  it,  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  people  will  constantly  create  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
satisfactions,  and  no  business  can  long  survive  with  a  bad 
personnel  situation.  In  his  relation  with  his  fellow  workers, 
the  businessman  must  be  seeking  constantly  to  do  them 
good.... The  obligation  to  do  good  to  his  associates  will 
express  itself  in  many  ways  which  will  include  the  fol- 
ing: 

(a)  The  provision  of  facilities  which  will  make  the  place 
of  business  as  desirable  and  satisfying  a  place  to  work 
as  possible; 

(b)  The  making  of  wage  and  salary  payments  that  are  as 
high  as  the  financial  needs  of  the  business  will  permit; 

(c)  Keeping  informed  regarding  the  specific  needs  and 
aspirations  of  individual  associates  and  seeking  in  so 
far  as  consistent  with  the  operation  of  the  business  to 
meet  these  needs; 

(d)  Providing  for  the  advancement  in  the  organization  for 
those  who  have  the  ability  and  desire  so  to  advance; 
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recognizing  and  rewarding  good  work  and  devotion  to 
the  affairs  of  the  business; 

(e)  In  so  far  as  possible,  providing  for  the  present  and  future 
security  of  the  individual.  Insecurityis  a  characteristic 
of  our  time;  the  businessman  has  a  responsibility  to 
meet  the  problem  and  seek  to  solve  it  if  he  can; 

(f)  Being  just,  fair,  courteous,  and  considerate  in  all  of 
his  contacts  with  his  associates. 

Many  other  practices  might  be  listed  for  the  businessman. 
These  are  all  sound  business  policies.  They  are  sound  from 
the  Christian  standpoint  also.  In  dealing  with  people,  a 
Christian  businessman  must  always  be  seeking  their  well 
being,  must  be  trying  to  do  them  good.  It  is  both  sound 
and  rewarding. 

(2)  Product 

A  businessman  is  also  concerned  with  his  product,  which 
may  be  an  article  or  a  service,  tangible  or  intangible. 
Here  again,  the  Christian  businessman  must  remember  his 
responsibility  to  his  fellowman  and  to  his  God.  The  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  product  must  not  be  principally  --  Will  it  sell? 
--  Will  it  produce  a  profit?  Though  these  are  essential  for 
any  successful  business,  the  basic  question  is  --  Will  it 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  use  or  consume 
it?  Will  it  perform  a  worthwhile  service  for  the  purchaser? 
The  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  products  which 
contribute  to  the  well  being  of  mankind  and  those  which 
are  harmful,  either  spiritually,  mentally  or  physically. 
There  are  thousands  of  products  which  conform  to  the 
Christian  standard  --  the  manufacture  of  beneficial  medi¬ 
cal  products,  the  production  of  clothing,  the  operation  of 
needed  transportation,  etc.,  but  there  are  also  manyprod- 
ucts  or  services  which  fail  this  standard.  You  can  think  of 
many  examples.  The  product  must  not  only  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  purchaser,  it  must  also  fully  meet  the 
claims  which  are  made  for  it.  In  this  era  of  high  pressure 
selling  and  advertising,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  over¬ 
sell  a  product,  to  make  claims  for  the  product  which  are  at 
best  questionable.  These  claims  may  be  made  directly  or 
by  inference.  Most  of  you  have  no  doubt  seen  the  “Men 
of  Distinction”  series  of  advertisements  for  a  well  known 
brand  of  whiskey.  The  inference  is  made  that  if  you  wish 
to  be  a  man  of  distinction,  you  should  drink  this  product. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  “Men  of  Distinction”  we  have  in 
our  country,  but  there  are  some  2,000,000  alcoholics  and 
perhaps  the  series  should  properly  be  named  “Men  of 
Degradation.”  Advertising  of  this  type  is  not  only  un¬ 
christian  --  it  is  dishonest.  A  product  to  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  Christian  businessman  must  be  fully  equal  to  any 
claims  made  for  it.  .  ,  . 

(3)  Profit 

A  businessman,  even  a  Christian  businessman,  must  also 
be  concerned  with  profit,  not  profit  as  the  principal  guide 
for  ethical  conduct,  but  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  continu¬ 
ing  business  and  as  a  result  of  service  rendered. 

The  profit  motive  has  been  in  for  some  rather  severe 
criticism  during  these  past  twenty-five  years,  some  of  i't 

coming  from  our  own  ministers  and  church  leaders . But 

let  us  ask  the  question,  “Can  profit  be  Christian?”  Let 
us  look  again  at  the  parable  of  the  talents.  On  his  return 


from  his  journey,  the  owner  of  the  properties  required  an 
accounting  and  he  rewarded  those  who  had  made  a  profit 
for  him  and  he  punished  severely  the  servant  who  had  just 
maintained  the  capital.  The  unfaithful  servant  had  not 
squandered  the  money  left  with  him,  had  not  lost  it  gam¬ 
bling,  nor  spent  it  in  loose  living.  He  had  just  put  it  in 
safekeeping  and  returned  it  intact  to  his  master.  The  serv¬ 
ant  was  banished  because  he  was  unprofitable.  This  para¬ 
ble,  employed  by  Jesus,  has  been  used  to  teach  many 
truths  in  our  faith.  Though  you  may  disagree,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  also  gives  approval,  not  only  approval,  but 
states  the  requirement  that  as  stewards,  we  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  increase  the  values  of  those  things  which  are 
placed  in  our  control.  We  must  not  just  consume  them; 
we  cannot  get  by  with  maintaining  the  values;  we  are 
under  direction  and  compulsion  to  increase  the  values,  and 
this  increase  in  value  is  profit.  Other  scripture  could  be 
noted  to  support  this  position.  There  seem  to  be  sound 
scriptural  bases  for  the  statement  that  a  profit  can  be  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  problems  arise,  not  in  the  profit  principle  itself, 
but  in  questions  relating  to  how  it  is  earned,  how  much  it  is 
in  relation  to  service  rendered  and  what  disposition  is  made 
of  it  after  its  earning. 

(a)  Remembering  our  obligations  to  our  fellowmen,  a 
profit  to  be  Christian  must  be  earned  in  rendering  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  fellows--service  which  contributes  to  the 
well-being  of  man.  A  profit  earned  with  a  question¬ 
able  product  or  one  which  is  harmful  cannot  be  Chris¬ 
tian. 

(b)  The  profit  must  also  be  reasonable  in  relation  to  serv¬ 
ice  rendered.  It  must  reflect  among  other  things  the 
skill  of  the  producer,  the  risks  involved,  the  capital 
required,  the  security  of  the  business,  the  turnover  of 
capital,  etc. . .  .No  rule  can  be  given  for  a  reasonable 
profit  but  for  any  business,  a  fair  estimate  can  be 
made,  and  the  Christian  businessman  will  seek  to  keep 
his  profit  margins  within  these  reasonable  areas.  Ex¬ 
orbitant  profit  margins  based  on  controlled  scarceties 
would  hardly  have  the  well-being  of  our  fellows  in 
view  and  would  definitely  be  unchristian. 

(c)  Profits  earned  should  be  used  to  contribute  to  better¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  More  efficient  plants,  contribu¬ 
tions  to  worthy  causes,  strengthening  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  business  to  provide  job  security  for  those 
in  the  business  would  be  considered  sound  uses. . . . 
Other  areas  of  business  responsibility,  such  as  mar¬ 
keting,  financing,  public  and  community  relations, 
purchasing,  could  also  be  examined.  The  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  businessman  in  all  these  areas  are 
controlled  by  the  same  principles  which  have  been 
outlined- -responsibility  to  God  and  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  his  fellowmen.  Consideration  of 
these  areas  in  the  light  of  these  principles  will  indicate 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  businessman.  Business  can  be 
a  thoroughly  dedicated  Christian  vocation,  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  businessman  is  Christian.  That  is  the  first  and 
most  important  requirement. 

Excerpts  from  speech  printed  in 
UNION  SEMINARY  BULLETIN 
(Richmond,  Va.)  April-June,  1950 
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David  S.  Burgess  says:  I  FOUND  MY  CALLING  IN  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT 


Five  years  ago  I  left  the  formal  ministry  to  enter  the  labor 
movement  as  a  fledgling  organizer.  My  best  friends  thought 
I  "as  both  foolish  and  insane.  Others  said  I  was  a  dilet¬ 
tante  seeking  exciting  events  among  interesting  people.  But 
my  friends  were  wrong:  I  found  my  calling  in  the  labor 
movement. 

Having  chosen  this  path,  my  college  friends  have  asked 
me  some  difficult  questions.  “How  can  I  prepare  myself  to 
go  into  the  union  movement?”  one  fellow  asked.  And  a 
girl:  “I  want  to  spend  my  life  working  with  working  peo¬ 
ple.  How  can  I  join  a  union  and  get  some  experience?” 

These  are  sincere  questions.  Yet  some  individuals  who  ask 
them  suffer  from  an  overdose  of  romanticism  about  the 
labor  movement.  .  . 

Subconsciously  perhaps,  f  tell  myself  that  these  young  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  words  of  Tom  Paine,  are  just  “summer  soldiers.” 
W  hen  they  know  the  sordid  facts  about  management  and 
about  their  Sir  Galahad  (the  labor  movement)  will  they 
be  as  anxious  “to  work  with  working  people?” 

But  I  must  not  let  my  own  doubts  prevent  me  from  an¬ 
swering  their  sincere  inquiries.  For  after  all,  the  great 
movements  of  history,  such  as  the  labor  movement  of  the 
twentieth  century,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  vices  of  the 
corrupt  nor  on  the  virtues  of  the  pure;  they  are  created 
by  the  driving  convictions  of  good  and  bad  men  to  build  a 
better  world  for  themselves  and  all  mankind. .  . 

The  first  and  most  important  job  of  the  labor  movement 
is  to  educate  its  own  members  not  only  in  the  procedures 
of  collective  bargaining  but  also  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  labor  movement  toward  the  larger  community.  During 
the  next  few  years  old  leaders  w  ill  be  replaced  by  new  and 
relatively  untried  leaders.  Large  numbers  of  new  union 
members  will  have  no  memory  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
movement  and  will  be  inclined,  like  any  other  second  gen¬ 
eration,  to  take  the  hard-wvon  gains  for  granted  and  to 
assume  subconsciously  perhaps  that  these  gains  were  spe¬ 
cial  dispensations  from  the  sainted  employers.  These  young 
newcomers  have  never  been  unemployed.  They  have  never 
stood  on  a  soup  line.  They  have  never  known  Hoovervilles 
or  sold  five-cent  apples.  They  have  not  suffered  for  their 
labor  convictions  as  older  members  suffered  twenty  years 
ago.  For  these  reasons  newcomers  must  be  exposed  to  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement — they  must 
learn  why  it  was  formed,  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it 
can  do. 

To  these  newcomers,  education  will  open  the  doors  to 
political  action.  In  Washington  today  and  in  every  state 
capital  there  are  legislators, . . . 

who  plot  the  destruction  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
obliteration  of  all  the  social  gains  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
These  men  have  already  made  picketing  illegal  in  many 
states.  They  have  outlawed  the  union  shop.  Around  the 
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normal  processes  of  collective  bargaining  they  have  wrap¬ 
ped  miles  of  red  tape,  thus  frustrating  the  cause  of  justice 
and  strangling  industrial  democracy  itself.  These  men  must 
be  unseated  by  men  who  want  the  labor  movement  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  promise,  and  this  change  can  come  about  only  if 
workers  are  informed  of  candidates’  records  and  vote  intel¬ 
ligently  on  the  basis  of  this  information. 

For  this  reason  the  labor  movement  is  in  politics  for  keeps. 
It  is  fighting  for  its  own  survival.  It  is  fighting  to  preserve 
the  progress  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  to  win  more  gains 
in  a  more  equitable  taxation  system,  in  public  housing,  aid 
to  education,  rent  control,  price  control,  and  a  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  dedicated  to  strengthening  the  United  Nations  and  its 
persistent  struggle  for  peace.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen 
political  action  in  the  south  as  my  specialty  within  the  CIO. 

Yet  to  list  the  double  need  of  education  and  political  action 
within  the  unions  does  not  state  the  fundamentalreason  why, 
after  five  years  of  seemingly  constant  defeats  and  discour¬ 
agements,  I  am  still  convinced  that  service  to  this  move¬ 
ment  should  be  my  calling  during  the  next  few  years. I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  my  calling  lies 
deeper,  when  in  recent  weeks  I  tried  to  answer  this  terse 
comment  from  a  member  of  my  family  who  wrote: 

I  should  think  that  you  would  be  proud  of  yourself  and  the 
gang  of  thieves  and  liars  you  are  associated  with.  It  seems 
that  your  type  of  association  should  warrant  a  sufficient  in¬ 
come  to  keep  your  head  above  water  and  on  easy  street.  . . 

I  felt  constrained  to  state  the  reasons  for  my  faith  in  the 
labor  movement.  I  replied: 

I  believe  in  the  labor  movement,  despite  its  obvious  faults, 
because  in  our  age  its  interest  comes  nearest  representing 
what' I  would  call  “the  public  interest.’’  The  fundamental 
economic  problem  of  our  age  is  to  build  up  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  common  people.  The  labor  movement  does 
precisely  that:  by  struggling  for  higher  wages  it  raises  the 
living  standards  of  all  the  unorganized.  By  fighting  for 
minimum  wages,  decent  workman  compensation,  adequate 
unemployment  insurance,  price  and  rent  control,  the  labor 
movement  is  not  only  helping  its  own  members  whose  wage 
standards  usually  exceed  those  of  the  unorganized.lt  is  also 
helping  the  vast  army  of  the  unrepresented  and  the  forgotten 
worker  who  never  had  a  union.  Politically,  the  need  of  our 
age  is  for  a  greater  and  more  intelligent  participation  of 
all  citizens  in  the  voting  process.  This  is  one  of  labor’s 
aims. . . 

Possibly  in  days  to  come  when  the  paralysis  of  institutional¬ 
ism  and  self-satisfaction  grips  the  labor  movement,  it  may 
no  longer  hold  the  promise  that  it  holds  today.  But  for  me, 
as  for  most  professing  Christians,  the  question  is  howto 
serve  the  Lord  to-day,  not  tomorrow.  And  that  is  whyl 
have  become  part  of  the  labor  movement  in  our  day  of  de¬ 
cision. 

That  answer  will  not  satisfy  the  man  to  whom  I  addressed 
it.  But  it  is  my  way  of  declaring  my  faith  in  a  movement 
whose  faults  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but 
whose  immediate  promise  lights  up  the  future  of  America.. 

Reprinted  from  INTERCOLLEGIAN,  April,  1953 
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Laymen  Analyze  Their  Daily  Work 

A  Group  of  Christian  Dairy  Farmers  Take  a  Good  Hard 
Look  at  What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Christian  Dairy  Farmer 

Shirley  E.  Greene 


WHAT  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
Christian  farmer?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  engaging  with  new  force  'the 
attention  of  men  and  women  who 
live  in  rural  places,  and  who  are 
both  Christian  by  profession  and 
farmers  by  vocation.  Wide  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  a  pilot  study 
of  this  fundamental  question  made 
last  year  by  a  group  of  dairy  farmers 
in  the  Emerald  Grove  community 
of  southern  Wisconsin. 

At  my  suggestion  and  stimulation, 
and  led  by  their  pastor,  Rev.  Louis 
G.  Poppe,  this  little  group  of 
farmers  belonging  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Christian  church  of  Emerald 
Grove  began  meeting  on  a  monthly 
basis  early  in  the  autumn. 

Our  recommendation  was,  and 
still  is,  for  this  purpose  that  a  local 
group  of  12  to  15  persons  be  re¬ 
cruited.  We  feel  that  a  majority 
should  be  working  farmers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  we  suggest  a  few  farmers’ 
wives,  the  pastor,  a  county  agent  or 
comparable  professional  agricultural 
leader,  and  a  small  number  of  non¬ 
farming  community  leaders  .... 

....  to  help  the  farmers 
keep  a  balanced  view  of  their  role 
in  society. 

The  Emerald  Grove  group  did 
not  quite  meet  these  specifications, 
but  it  was  near  enough.  It  had  nine 
members,  all  men.  Charles  Broege, 
George  Conway,  Don  Duoss,  Stan¬ 
ley  Kemp  and  Ted  Walton  were 
full-time  dairy  farmers.  Lon  Mark¬ 
ham  and  Grant  Ritter  have  or  have 
had  their  own  farms,  but  Lon  is  a 
personnel  manager  at  the  Chevrolet 
plant  in  Janesville,  and  Grant  is 
farm  program  director  for  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WCLO  in  Janesville.  Ralph 
Gunn  is  county  municipal  court 
judge  of  Rock  County.  Pastor  Poppe 
completed  the  group. 

Judged  by  the  qualifications  we 
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believe  essential  for  helpful  mem¬ 
bership  in  such  a  vocational  study 
group,  these  men  stacked  up  very 
well.  These  qualifications  we  have 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  Commitment  to  the  Christian 
way  of  life 

2.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
type  of  agriculture  under  dis¬ 
cussion 

3.  Willingness  and  ability  to  en¬ 
gage  in  creative,  democratic 
group  procedure 

4.  Willingness  to  commit  oneself, 
barring  emergency,  to  attend 
every  meeting  of  the  group  for 
the  duration  of  the  project 

A  Layman’s  Document 

This  was  designed  to  be,  and  I 
believe  it  actually  was,  a  layman’s 
activity.  I  met  with  them  once  and 
offered  some  very  general  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  aspects  of  their  vocational 
life  they  might  wish  to  explore. 
Their  pastor  met  with  them  regu¬ 
larly,  entered  into  discussion  as  one 
of  the  group,  and  I  believe  served 
as  the  group’s  recording  secretary. 
The  product  was  a  statement  which 
I  am  convinced  was  genuinely  a 
layman’s  document. . . . 

The  Emerald  Grove  statement, 
. .  .was,  as  one  commen¬ 
tator  put  it,  “obviously  written  by 
experts.”  Not  expert  theologians,  but 
expert  dairy  farmers  who  are  eam- 
esdy  trying  to  apply  their  Christian 
faith  to  the  way  they  make  their 
living. 

Process  More  Important  Than 
Product? 

What  did  they  say?  That,  for 
purposes  of  this  brief  article,  I  do 
not  regard  as  very  important.  They 
said  a  good  deal.  They  probably  said 
more  than  they  can  live  up  to.  They 
certainly  set  up  a  standard  beyond 
the  current  average  practice  of 
church-going  dairy  farmers. 


Frankly  I  am  not  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  product  as  in  the 
process.  I  am  hoping  that  this  sim¬ 
ple  story  of  the  Emerald  Grove 
study  group  will  stimulate  you  to 
organize  a  similar  group  within  your 
community  and  your  vocation  to 
make  a  similar  inquiry  of  your  own. 

_ These  were  the 

section  headings  of  their  report: 
The  Farmer  and  the  Land  (Land 
use,  land  tenure)  The  Farmer  and 
his  Community  (Education,  roads 
and  communication,  recreation, 
church,  community  integrity);  The 
Farmer  and  his  Marketing  Prac¬ 
tices  (Marketing  organizations, 
health  and  sanitation);  The  Farmer 
and  his  Relation  to  Other  Farmers; 
The  Farmer  and  Government  (The 
role  of  government,  amount  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  farm  program,  farmer’s 
responsibility);  'Ike  Farmer  and 
Other  Economic  Groups;  The 
Farmer  and  International  Trade 
and  Welfare. 

Others  Are  Interested 

This  project  has  aroused  inter¬ 
est  at  every  level.  The  Emerald 
Grove  farmers  themselves  got  so  in¬ 
terested  that  they  soon  moved  from 
monthly  to  semi-monthly  meetings, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  project 
they  were  meeting  weekly.  When 
their  report  was  published  in  mime¬ 
ographed  form,  an  amazing  variety 
of  periodicals  and  papers,  both  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular,  took  editorial 
note  and  acclaimed  this  sort  of 

project .  Requests 

came  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
America  and  from  20  denomina¬ 
tions,  but  also  from  Canada,  Ger¬ 
many,  India  and  New  Zealand. 

Such  a  reaction  convinces  me  that 
we  have  struck  pay  dirt  in  this  vo¬ 
cational  approach  to  applied  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics.  I  believe  this  approach 
can  be  helpful  to  the  Christian 
thinking  and  practice  not  only  of 
farmers,  but  of  teachers,  lawyers, 
bankers,  laboring  men  in  any  oc¬ 
cupation — and  even  preachers. 
Why  don’t  you  try  it  in  your 
church?  .... 
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Government  Service  as  aChristianVocation 

by  Donald  C.  Stone 

Public  service  offers  to  young  people  of  varied  talents 
opportunities  to  apply  their  skills  to  human  need.  Thfc 
author  is  director  of  administration  for  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  in  Washington,  D.C. 


I"  N  1948  many  villages  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of 
Greece  had  been  riddled  by  guerrilla  activities  and 
their  peasant  inhabitants  were  homeless  and  jobless.  En¬ 
tire  communities  needed  rebuilding.  But  the  necessity  of 
wide-scale  state  relief  meant  indefinite  postponement  of 
most  rehabilitation  projects.  Bread  was  scarce.  Hope  and 
any  feeling  of  individual  ability  to  make  something  of  the 
future  were  even  scarcer. 

Then — to  brief  a  long  story — the  United  Nations  Wel¬ 
fare  Mission,  headed  by  an  American  with  a  considerable 
career  in  public  service,  conceived  the  idea  of  something 
called  the  Community  Development  Employment  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  was  based  on  two  premises — that  vil¬ 
lagers  would  prefer  to  work  for  any  small  relief  allotted 
them  and  that  giving  something  to  their  community  was 
a  dignifying  experience  which  their  spirits  sorely  needed. 
This  would  carry  them  beyond  the  frustration  of  help¬ 
lessness.  .  . . 

Over  50,000  refugees  have  received  and  given  help  in 
this  program.  The  material  improvement  is  recorded  in  a 
long  list  of  some  1,000  community  projects  completed. 
«..The  “public  service”  of  initiating  and  administering  a 
Community  Development  program  is  a  dramatically  help¬ 
ful  and  Christian  sort  of  thing. . . . 

There  is  a  direct,  easily  traced  route  between  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  U.N.  Mission  head  in  Greece  and  the  food, 
shelter  and  spiritual  uplift  which  the  Community  Devel¬ 
opment  program  provides  unfortunate  humans.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  economist  in  a  federal  housing  office  take  a 
more  circuitous  and  less  personalized  route  to  his  benefi¬ 
ciaries.  Nonetheless,  in  the  long  run,  the  economist,  like 
the  Community  Development  head,  is  helping  to  supply 
shelter  to  people  who  need  it.  Similarly,  the  insecticide 
specialist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  helps  to  pro¬ 
vide  food,  and  the  lawyer  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  a  hand  in  furthering 
human  equality  and  dignity. .  .  . 


T.  HERE  are  many  levels  of  human  need — ranging  from 
food  and  shelter,  through  wholesome  recreation,  to  spir¬ 
itual  comfort  and  guidance.  No  one  has  ever  held  that 
all  conscientious  Christians  should  set  out  to  meet  the 
highest  of  these  needs.  Indeed  the  world  would  be  in  a 
dreadful  predicament  if  every  Christian  college  youth 
decided  that  full  time  in  the  ministry  was  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian  vocation. 


If  you  wish  to  select  a  vocation  on' a  Christian  basis, 
you  must  consider  two  things :  your  own  talents'  and  the 
type  of  service  or  organization  which  you  would  like  to 
further.  In  other  words,  you  match  the  contribution  you 
are  guided  to  make  with  your  talents  and  abilities.  Hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  this  process  honestly,  you  should  not  be 
concerned  that  you  have  ended  up  managing  a  grocery 
store  rather  than  teaching  the  Gospel — or,  within  the 
confines  of  the  Government,  that  you  are  perfecting 
methods  of  Civil  Service  testing  rather  than  backstopping 
our  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  wide  range  of  functions  performed  by  government 
provides  employment  opportunity  for  persons  with  almost 
every  conceivable  occupational  training  and  skill. . . . 


Why  are  so  many  young  people  electing  to  apply  then- 
talents  in  Government?  A  poll  of  489  college  boys  and 
gii'ls  brought  to  Washington  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  gives  a  clue.  These  young  people  were 
selected  from  the  top  of  their  college  classes  during  the 
years  of  1934  to  1949  to  begin  careers  in  public  service. 
Recently,  the  Institute  asked  this  group  what  they 
thought  were  the  drawing  cards  of  Government — the  sat¬ 
isfactions  that  brought  people  to  it  and  kept  them  there? 

Skipping  for  a  moment  the  number-one  comment,  the 
group  listed,  in  this  order,  (1)  the  stimulation  which 
comes  from  playing  a  part  in  urgent  dramatic  national 
or  international  affairs,  (2)  carrying  important  responsi¬ 
bilities  even  at  junior  levels,  (3)  having  high-type,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  congenial  associates  at  work,  (4)  reasonable 
security,  (5)  fair  pay  scale  (although  comparatively  low 
for  the  higher  positions),  (6)  steady  advancement 
through  the  merit  system,  (7)  good  working  conditions, 
(8)  attractive  leave  and  retirement  provisions. 

These  are  all  indeed  “remunerations”  of  Government, 
factors  which  are  considered  by  persons  entering  Govern¬ 
ment  and  which  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  spend¬ 
ing  their  lives  there. 

But  the  remuneration  which  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  interns  placed  first  on  their  lists  and  which,  in  my  own 
estimation,  is  the  primary  factor  which  does  bring  so 
many  capable  people  to  Government  is  the  very  real  satis¬ 
faction  of  “promoting  the  public  welfare  through  govern¬ 
mental  action.” 

Actually,  if  government  is  to  serve  its  citizens  well, 
this  public  service  motivation  must  be  predominant.  Co- 
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operation,  not  competition,  is  the  rule  in  government. 
The  individual  must  work  for  the  common  good,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  it  is  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  way 
that  his  own  name  is  highlighted  or  his  own  office  ex¬ 
panded.  I  often  find  that  the  speed  and  success  with 
which  a  problem  is  solved  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  persons  working  on  it  are  “practicing  Chris¬ 
tians.” _ 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  Greek  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  program  and  the  American  who  headed  up  work 
on  it.  I  have  known  that  man  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  his  selflessness  was  an  important  factor  in  the  frui¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
negotiating  to  be  done — with  officials  of  the  Greek  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  always  at  peace  with  themselves,  with  vil¬ 
lage  dignitaries,  and  with  representatives  of  other  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Greece.  Ego  must  be  far  in  the  background 
for  maximum  effectiveness  in  such  circumstances,. , . 

This  man  had  also  a  special  quality — possibly  more 
accurately  described  as  a  special  combination  of  several 
qualities — which  is  increasingly  needed  in  Government. 
This  is  something  which  might  be  termed  “Christian  in¬ 
genuity”  and  defined  as  inventiveness  driven  by  concern 
and  guided  by  the  principles  which  Christ  enunciated. 
The  Community  Development  program  was  not  an  old 
solution  pulled  out  of  a  file  cabinet.  It  had  to  be  “thought 
up.”  And  it  was  thought  up  by  men  who,  first  of  all,  were 
sincerely  concerned  about  a  human  problem  and  its  re¬ 
percussions  on  the  world  and,  secondly,  whose  Christian 
orientation  to  life  enabled  them  to  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion’s  spiritual  as  well  as  material  aspects. 


AS  the  multiplicity  of  problems  with  which  Government 
is  faced  grows,  the  need  for  this  quality  of  Christian  in¬ 
genuity  grows  .... 

Every  government  employee  has  an  opportunity  to 
apply  Christianity  in  his  work  setting,  no  matter  how 
humble  a  position  he  occupies.  This  is,  of  course,  true  for 
any  work  which  brings  a  person  in  contact  with  others. 
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The  employee  who  is  interested  in  other  persons  and 
who  seeks  to  build  a  Christian  spirit  into  his  working  re¬ 
lationships  receives  great  rewards.  In  Government,  as  in 
other  endeavors  where  capable  persons  are  employed 
without  thought  to  race  or  creed,  such  fellowship  has 
broad  potential .... 


Contacts  between  the  government  worker  and  the 
citizen  offer  much  the  same  opportunities.  Often  there  is 
as  little  rapport  between  a  government  agency  and  the 
citizens  affected  as  between  some  boys  and  some  “cops.” 
The  Christian  in  government  sincerely  concerned  with 
serving  the  citizenry  builds  by  each  contact  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  faith  in  government  which  are  essential  for 
strong,  harmonious  national  life.  And  he  makes  himself 
and  those  whom  he  contacts  happier  in  doing  so. 

I  talked  recently  with  a  young  woman  who  spends  her 
days  answering  letters  from  people  who  write  to  the  State 
Department.  Her  purpose  is  to  explain  U.  S.  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  This  she  does  accurately — and  sympathetically.  Now 
and  then,  she  told  me  with  satisfaction,  a  letter  of  hers 
will  be  answered.  One  man,  for  instance  (and  he  was 
fairly  typical),  replied  that,  while  he  still  didn’t  agree 
with  the  U.  S.  position  on  Spain,  the  letter  he  received 
had  made  him,  for  the  first  time,  think  of  the  Government 
as  being  composed  of  human  beings  who  honestly  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  do  a  good  job. .  . . 


AMERICANS  working  in  the  Government  and  stationed 
abroad  have  a  very  special  opportunity  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  again  here,  building  fellowship  serves  not 
only  to  enrich  their  own  lives,  but  to  further  a  larger 
cause.  In  foreign  lands,  people  inevitably  judge  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  our  democratic  way  of  life  by  the  behavior  and 
attitudes  of  the  Americans  they  meet.  By  friendliness  and 


humility,  an  individual  staff  member  can  gain  many 
friends  for  himself  and  for  democracy.  By  un-Christian 
actions  he  brings  frustrations  upon  himself  and  leaves 

a  trail  of  resentments  and  fractured  relationships . In 

a  more  limited  sense,  many  government  workers  (and 
many  persons  in  business  and  on  campuses)  now  come 
in  contact  with  foreigners  visiting  our  country  in  various 
exchange  programs.  Christian  fellowship,  extended  to 
these  persons  by  a  government  worker,  a  student,  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  is  an  enriching  experience  for  the  individual  and 
may  gain  a  new  bastion  in  our  fight  with  communism. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  points  I  have  wanted  to 
make,  the  college  student  must  choose  his  vocation  in  the 
light  of  his  own  talents,  selecting  the  useful  endeavor  to 
which  they  can  best  be  applied.  Public  service  offers  to 
young  people  of  varied  talents  opportunities  to  apply 
their  skills  to  human  need  with  the  resultant  satisfactions 
of  usefulness.  And  finally,  in  the  public  service — the  in¬ 
dividual  will  find  the  opportunities  for  building  fellow¬ 
ship  and  good  will  almost  limitless. 
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ATTORNEYS  ^ePort  °f  Occupational  Discussion  Group  from  the  Legal  Profession  at  the  North 

American  Lay  Conference  on  the  Christian  and  His  Daily  Work,  Buffalo,  1952 


THE  LEGAL  profession,  if  entered  upon  by  a  Christian, 
may  be  a  Christian  vocation. 

The  Christian  lawyer,  who  looks  upon  his  profession  as  one 
established  for  the  pursuit  of  justice,  to  uphold  the  right 
and  suppress  the  wrong,  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  liber¬ 
ties,  to  protect  the  weak  and  the  poor  from  oppression  and 
uphold  their  rights,  to  provide  a  peaceful  means  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  to  protect  society  by  upholding 
civil  rights  and  legal  obligations,  may  properly  regard  his 
profession  as  a  Christian  vocation. 

But  the  pursuit  of  justice  and  the  upholding  of  the  law  are 
not  necessarily  Christian.  If  the  practice  of  law  is  to  be 
truly  Christian,  this  further  factor  is needed--that Christian 
motive  and  Christian  belief  shall  be  made  the  basis  for  de¬ 
cision  and  action. 

Let  us  illustrate.  The  vigorous  methods  of  evangelism  pur¬ 
sued  by  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  became  very  unpopular  among 
the  influential  people  in  a  certain  city.  Several,  charged 
with  infraction  of  minor  ordinances,  were  apprehended  and 
held  pending  furnishing  of  bail.  Securing  bail  proved  dif¬ 
ficult  in  the  community  until  a  restaurant  owner  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  act  as  surety  on  the  bond.  When,  in  retaliation, 
his  liquor  license  was  revoked,  he  sought  to  protect  himself 
from  such  abuse  of  governmental  power  by  suing  the  offi¬ 
cial  who  revoked  the  license. ..  .Although  the  action  was 
proper  and  involved  upholding  one  of  our  most  important 
civil  rights,  the  right  to  be  released  on  bail,  many  leading 
law  firms  declined  to  prosecute  the  action.  The  query 
arises--if  those  lawyers  who  refused  to  maintain  such  suit 
had  faced  the  question  as  Christian  laymen,  would  they 
have  reached  the  same  conclusion? 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  it  was  suggested  that 
we  should  accept  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  as  correct  as  far  as  it  went,  but  that  we  should 
explore  fields  not  covered  by  that  Code. 

The  first  subject  discussed  dealt  with  the  opportunities  and, 
therefore,  the  responsibility  of  a  lawyer  to  go  beyond  the 
service  and  advice  required  of  him  on  a  purely  professional 
basis,  and  consider  how  far  he  may  aid  the  real  needs  of 
his  client  from  the  standpoint  of  his  ultimate  satisfaction 
and  happiness,  and  the  development  of  his  character  and 
personality. . . . 

Another  situation  with  which  a  lawyer  is  often  faced  is  the 
desire  of  a  client  for  a  divorce.  How  far  should  a  lawyer 
go  in  a  careful  search  for  the  facts  to  learn  the  possibility 
of  reconciliation?  Even  in  cases  of  adultery  may  he  con¬ 
sider  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  injured  client,  and  sug¬ 
gest  forgiveness?. . . . 

Another  area  of  conduct  considered  at  length  involved  the 
question,  when  should  a  lawyer  refuse  to  act  for  a  client?. 
..  .Consider  the  case  of  a  lawyer  who  had  developed  arep- 
tation  for  the  successful  negotiation  of  government  loans. 
In  good  faith  he  sought  to  secure  a  loan  for  a  group  of  men 
on  the  basis  of  facts  which  he  later  learned  were  not  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Obviously  the  temptation  to  remain  silent  was 
very  great.  But  a  lawyer  under  such  circumstances  must 
withdraw  from  the  case,  unless  he  secures  his  clients  con¬ 


sent  to  disclose  the  true  facts. 

Other  situations  were  presented  in  which  the  legal  rights 
were  clear  but  the  consequences  of  enforcing  such  rights 
would  cause  great  hardship.  Is  it  appropriate,  or  required, 
that  the  lawyer  should  decline  to  enforce  such  rights? 
Two  situations  were  presented. 

First,  a  chain  store  sought  to  enforce  a  claim  against  a 
local  Italian  grocer  which  would  doubtless  result  in  ruining 
the  grocer.  It  was  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  as 
to  whether  an  extension  of  time  would  enable  the  grocer  to 
meet  his  difficulties.  Second,  a  landlord  insisted  on  dis¬ 
possessing  the  widow  and  children  of  a  soldier  killed  in 
Korea,  although  they  could  find  no  other  place  to  live.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  lawyer  should  seek  a  fundamental 
solution  to  the  problem,  enlisting  the  help  of  public  or 
private  agencies,  the  church,  and  private  individuals,  if 
necessary. . . . 

In  general,  however,  the  view  seemed  to  prevail  that  a 
lawyer  should  be  willing  to  enforce  legal  rights,  because 
the  enforcement  of  such  rights  is  one  of  the  supports  of  a 
peaceful  society.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a  lawyer 
should  be  careful  not  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  his 
client’s  position  and  condemn  such  position,  because  of 
some  notion  that  he  has  greater  spiritual  perception. . . . 

Among  other  special  dificulti.es  and  points  of  danger  of 
which  lawyers  should  be  aware ,  and  which  they  should 
strive  to  guard  against,  the  following  were  mentioned;  (a) 
over- zealousness  to  win  a  case  on  behalf  of  a  client,  (b) 
the  use  of  wrong  methods  for  furthering  the  ends  of  a  client, 
(c)  the  need  for  care  in  negotiations  not  to  misrepresent  the 
facts,  and  (d)  the  need  to  consider  the  effect  on  others  of 
tactics  intended  to  gain  personal  aggrandizement  or  pres¬ 
tige  and  notnecessarlyforthe  client’s  best  interests.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  particularly  to  cross  examination  designed 
to  unduly  confuse  or  ridicule  a  witness. . . . 

Discussion  of  specific  means  for  helping  Christian  lawyers 
become  aware  of  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities  led 
to  the  proposal  that  lawyers’  groups  be  established  to  meet 
regularly  to  review  the  Christian  opportunities  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  legal  profession  and  to  examine  legal  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith. 

As  to  the  assistance  that  might  be  rendered  by  the  churches 
or  professional  ministers,  two  areas  were  suggested.  First, 
leadership  or  assistance  in  the  formation  of  such  discussion 
groups  and  guidance  in  the  selection  of  subjects  to  dev'  lop 
self-examination  and  critical  appraisal. ..  .Second  the  re¬ 
sponse  which  should  be  made  to  requests  for  spiritual  guid¬ 
ance  to  lawyers  or  parties  to  a  dispute  when  such  advice  is 
sought. . . . 

Like  the  Christian  minister,  the  Christian  lawyer  must  ex¬ 
ercise  his  ministry  at  his  own  work  bench,  the  law  office, 
the  Court,  the  community.... 

from  Conference  Report 
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Christians  on  the  Job  By  Frances  W.  Lawrence 

Frances  W.  Lawrence  is  assistant  to  the  editor  of  ZIONS  HERALD  and  active 
in  the  young  adult  group  at  Old  South  Church,  Boston. 


IN  VENERABLE  BOSTON,  center  of  supposedly 
conservative  New  England,  a  new  movement  is  taking 
hold  which  could  spread  throughout  our  Protestant 
churches  and  transform  the  world  where  most  of  us  do  our 
daily  living— the  working  world.  At  historic  Old  South 
Church  a  group  of  young  working  people  are  systematically 
exploring  what  the  Christian  faith  means  to  their  work 
Old  South  Church  is  perhaps  the  first  to  try  a  “vocational 
institute”  for  average,  everyday  working  men  and  women. 

Inspiration  for  the  project  came  from  a  booklet  called 
The  Christian  Faith  and  My  Job  by  Alexander  Miller,  the 
British  theologian.  This  suggested  that  the  first  justification 
of  work  is  “true  service  of  God,  which  it  achieves  if  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  common  good  in  practical  and  material 
ways.”  This  view  does  away  with  conventional  job  analysis 
as  well  as  with  the  old  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
over  manual  occupations. 

How  It  Began 

While  we  were  at  this  stage,  help  came  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  source.  Frederick  M.  Meek,  minister  of  Old  South, 
told  the  group  something  about  the  Christopher  movement 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Founded  by  Father  James 
Keller,  the  Christophers  have  selected  certain  key  occupa¬ 
tions  which  they  think  will  be  most  influential  in  changing 
our  society  for  better  or  worse  during  the  next  fifty  years. 
They  mention  education,  mass  communications,  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  service  as  important  vocations  which 
Christian  people  should  be  entering. 

“Why  not  form  a  Protestant  movement  similar  to  the 
Christophers?”  asked  Dr.  Meek.  Such  a  movement  might 
be  broader  in  emphasis  than  the  Christophers,  he  said.  It 
should  grapple  with  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
being  Christian  in  every  legitimate  occupation.  It  should 
bring  to  bear  the  insights  and  experiences  of  present-day 
Protestantism — the  relevance  of  Christianity  to  social  prob¬ 
lems,  the  importance  of  the  individual,  the  unique  value 
and  necessity  of  lay  men  and  women  bearing  witness  to 
their  faith,  and  the  affirmation  that  there  is  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  between  so-called  “sacred”  and  “secular”  callings. 
...After  analyzing  the  constituency  of  our  young  working 
people’s  group  as  to  occupation,  seven  fields  were  selected 
as  basic  discussion  units:  business  and  sales;  secretarial 
and  office  work;  scientific  and  technical;  hospital,  medical 
and  laboratory;  government;  communications  (radio, 
newspapers  and  advertising) ;  and  teaching,  social  work 
and  library  work.  Men  and  women  who  were  known  not 
only  for  proficiency  in  these  occupations  but  also  for  their 
deep  Christian  convictions  were  invited  to  act  as  resource 
leaders. 

The  vocational  institute  was  incorporated  into  the 
regular  life  of  Old  South’s  young  adult  group.  We  spread 


the  program  over  an  eight-day  period,  utilizing  two  of  the 
Sunday  evening  meetings  with  a  special  session  on  the 
Saturday  between.  Young  men  and  women  who  had  long 
been  personally  acquainted  with  each  other  now  became 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  their  similar  concerns  as  busi¬ 
ness  workers,  secretaries  or  engineers. . . . 

The  similarity  of  the  problems  arising  in  dissimilar  occu¬ 
pational  fields  surprised  everyone.  Informal  leadership  in 
creating  better  employee  relations  was  agreed  upon  as  a 
goal  for  working  people  in  all  jobs.  Some  ideas  were  pro¬ 
posed  for  better  employer-employee  relations,  too.  Some  of 
the  young  adults  were  moving  into  supervisory  positions 
and  could  see  the  employer’s  point  of  view.  Yet  they  felt 
that  as  employers  they  should  remember  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation,  not  require  the  subservience,  of  those  working 
with  them — not  “under”  or  “for”  them. 

Movement  Attracts  Interest 

The  reaction  of  the  leaders  was  an  exciting  indication  of 
the  possible  future  ramifications  of  the  vocations  project. 
A  prominent  Boston  physician,  the  head  of  a  local  secre¬ 
tarial  school,  an  M.I.T.  engineer,  a  high  school  teacher, 
a  successful  lawyer,  a  supervisor  of  nurses’  training  at  Bos¬ 
ton’s  largest  hospital, -a  young  woman  with  experience  in 
radio  and  TV  programing,  a  career  government  employee 
from  the  local  Veterans  Administration  office — all  became 
enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  Christian  vocation.  One 
might  conclude  from  their  great  interest  that  people  who 
have  been  working  at  their  jobs  for  twenty  or  forty  years 
years  welcome  this  new  outlook  too.  As  this  movement  of 
Christians  on  the  job  grows,  it  will  not  necessarily  be  con¬ 
fined  to  young  working  people.... 

In  the  coming  year  Old  South  hopes  to  repeat  its  voca¬ 
tional  institute,  perhaps  inviting  young  working  people 
from  other  Protestant  churches  in  Massachusetts  or  even 
throughout  New  England.  In  the  meantime,  the  group  is 
experimenting  with  “guilds”  or  small  groups  which,  with 
only  occasional  leadership,  are  trying  to  put  the  concept  of 
Christian  vocation  into  practice.... 

Christians  on  the  job  are  rqoving  ahead,  finding  new 
meaning  in  the  main  stream  of  their  lives — where  they 
work.  We  desire  to  correspond  or  talk  with  people  who 
have  knowledge  which  would  help  us,  and  with  all  who 
are  interested  in  a  Protestant  Christians-on-the-job  move¬ 
ment.  A  full  report  of  what  we  have  done  at  Old  South 
Church  in  our  vocational  institute  is  available  from  George 
Graham,  Old  South  Church  (Congregational),  Copley 
Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(Used  by  permission  of  the  copyright  holder,  The  Christian 
Century  Foundation) 
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CHURCHMEN  MEET  »T  TIFFIN 


By  F.  Nelsen  Sc  h  lege  I 

Associate  Secretary,  Commission  on  Christian  Social 
Action,  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 


“The  Christian  and  His  Daily  Work” 
was  the  theme  of  a  highly  worthwhile 
conference  on  the  campus  of  Heidelberg 
College,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  June  25  to  27, 
1954.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two 
men  and  eighteen  women,  nearly  all  of 
them,  lay  people,  participated  in  thirteen 
extended  vocational  group  meetings  con¬ 
sidering.  the  above  theme.  They  came 
together  from  31  of  the  34  synods  of  the 
denomination,  J 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  was 
the  first  national  denominational  confer¬ 
ence  dealing  with  this  theme  since  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  sponsored 
such  a  gathering  in  Buffalo  tw&  years 
ago,....  Commission  on  Christian 
Social  Action  and  the  Churchmen’s 
Brotherhood  shared  in  sponsoring  the 
Tiffin  meeting.  ... 

This  was  really  a  “workshop,”  with 
delegates  divided  into  thirteen  voca¬ 
tional  groups  for  careful  consideration 
of  ways  in  which  the  general  theme 
applied  to  agricultural  workers;  attor¬ 
neys;  communitations  people  -  newsmen, 
radio  and  TV  workers;  educators;  en¬ 
gineers  and  technicians;  government 
workers;  health  services;  homemakers; 
industrial  managers;  industrial  workers; 
labor  representatives;  retail  salesmen; 
and  sales  and  service  representatives. 

Adopt  Message  Unanimously 

A  message,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  assembly,  reflected  the 
conviction  of  all  conference  participants 
that  all  Christians  may  be  sure  of  a 
divine  call  to  some  useful  work.  A 
Christian  at  his  daily  work  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  something  more  than  a  “job.” 

....  Everywhere 
there  was  a  real  effort  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  question — how  can  we  live  by 
our  Christian  faith  so  that  our  occupa¬ 
tions  may  become  “expressions  of  our 
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Christian  vocation?”  Delegates  kept  re¬ 
minding  themselves  that  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  Christians,  lay  ministers  in  churches 
all  around  the  nation. 

Here  were  the  agricultural  workers, 
for  example,  many  of  them  farmers  from 
several  states.  ... 

They  talked  about  the  ethics  of  price 
controls,  and  about  the  need  for  good 
management  as  a  form  of  Christian 
stewardship  to  the  end  that  farmlands 
might  go  to  new  generations  without 
deterioration..  .  . 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  in 
their  meetings  agreed  that  “an  attorney 
is  not  just  an  employee  bound  to  do  the 
bidding  of  his  client,  whatever  that  may 
be,  but  ought  always  to  recogqize  a 
Christian  ethical  responsibility  to  seek 
out  the  truth  in  each  situation  and 
temper  his  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
light  thereof.” 

Radio,  TV  and  newspaper  men  at  the 
conference  began  their  report  with  the 
affirmation  “that  any  profession  which 
molds  public  opinion  can  be  a  significant 
Christian  vocation  ...  We  acknowledge 
our  responsibility  as  Christians  to  resist 
commercial  influences  ...  by  careless 
self-seeking  advertisers  and  organized 
pressure  groups;  to  maintain  high  pro¬ 
gram  and  editorial  standards,  and  to  do 
all  we  can  to  improve  the  tastes  and  sense 
of  values  of  those  influenced  by  the 
media  we  use.” 

...  We  recognize  the  need  of 
observing  spiritual  laws  with  the  same 
precision  required  by  engineers  in  ob¬ 
serving  physical  and  mathematical  laws. 
We  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  end  use 
of  our  products  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind.” _ 

Said  the  industrial  workers:  *"....  a 
great  improvement  in  management-labor 
relations  might  ensue  if  each  of  the 
parties  in  a  controversy  would  approach 


the  matter  in  an  attitude  of  Christian 
good  will.  As  in  all  other  areas  of 
human  relations,  when  the  spirit  of 
Christ  takes  possession  of  the  hearts  of 
working  men  and  of  those  who  manage 
industry,  miracles  of  understanding 
grace  can  be  anticipated.”  -  -  -  - 

All  the  groups  were  enthusiastic  in 
joining  with  a  statement  offered  by  those 
whose  work  as  retail  sales  people  brings 
them  into  close  contact  with  the  public 
“That  study  and  discussion  groups  be 
set  up  in  churches,  bringing  together  all 
vocations  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  their 
tasks  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice.” 

Stress  Tough  Choices 

The  Tiffin  conference  opened  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  Elton  Trueblood,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Religious  Policy  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Speaking  of 
“The  Christian  Meaning  of  Our  Daily 
Work,”  he  gave  many  illustrations  to 
show  how  American  laymen  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  conscious  of  their  op¬ 
portunities  for  Christian  leadership. 

Another  headline  speaker  was  Colonel 
Francis  Pickens  Miller,  Presbyterian 
layman  from  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
His  address,  on  “A  Christian  Layman’s 
Responsibility  in  His  Job,”  preceded  all 
the  group  sessions,  and  was  of  real  value 
in  setting  the  stage  for  the  kind  of 
thoughtful  consideration  the  conference 
aimed  to  give  to  the  theme  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  and  His  Daily  Work.”^ 

Report  of  the  conference  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  vocational  group  meetings 
has  been  published  under  the  title, 
Christians  At  Work,  which  may  be 
secured  at  25  cents  or  five  copies  for  one 
dollar  from  the  Commission  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Social  Action,  or  from  the  Church¬ 
men’s  Brotherhood,  1720  Chouteau  Ave¬ 
nue,  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  PROGRAM  FOR  GROUP  DISCUSSION 


Living  Right  at  Our  Work.  Six- meeting  discussion  program, 
including  five  film  strips  with  voice  recordings  and  one 
full-length  movie,  highlighting  on-the-job  dilemmas  and 
ethical  problems  faced  by  workers  in  wide  range  of  occu¬ 


pations,  with  leader’s  guide  for  directing  meeting  series 
and  stimulating  discussion.  Available  in  the  fall,  1954. 
For  further  information  write  Department  of  the  Church  and 
Economic  Life,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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